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'THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF '•//•.'.•. 
IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE AT 
THE PRESENT DAY/ 

* At every period of its existence the world is peopled with 
more of the dead than of the living/ No attempt will be 
made in this essay to draw any sharp boundary line around 
modern literature. All that can be done in what must 
be necessarily a fragmentary treatment of the subject, is 
to indicate certain tendencies which are characteristic of 
imaginative literature in its latest developments and to 
illustrate these tendencies from the writers who seem best 
to represent them, whether those writers be dead or living, 
old or young. 

The outstanding fact in the literary history of the last fifty 
years has been the growth of the novel. To-day the novel is the 
dominant method of literary expression. Whether measured 
by the audience to which it appeals, by the attention which it 
excites among judges, or by its influence in the world of 
ideas, the novel is entitled to pre-eminence over both poetry 
and prose drama. Doubtless its importance owes something 
to the comparative paucity of poetry produced at the present 
period, but, on the other hand, a contributory cause of this 
paucity is the attraction of the rival literary form. Mr. 
Alfred Austin was recently deploring the taste of a genera- 
tion given over to novel reading, and anxious, with a fine 
impartiality, to give novels their due, he described them 
thus : * To the overwrought brain,' he said, * they are an 
invaluable distraction, and to the frame recovering from sick- 
ness one of the most valuable auxiliaries of the healing art.' 
It is one of the compensations of life that so many bad novels 
are amusing, but lovers of literature would find some bitter- 
ness in their amusement if they thought with Mr. Austin that 
to afford such amusement was the sole purpose of the present 
vast output of prose fiction. Much of modern fiction, most 
of it indeed according to the measure of bulk, is written 
without serious purpose to be read without serious attention. 
But fiction has not acquired its important place in modern 
literature by being amusing and saleable. No doubt the 
fact that utterances cast into this form will command a large 
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audience affects in. iome- degree — and rightly so — even the 

more serious artiiits: in^ their choice of a medium. But the 

primary indju'cemeilt to this kind of writing is the fact that 

the novel -hft^* become an instrument of almost limitless 

possibilities: The novel as it is written to-day has a great 

.-rangfe of ideas and great powers of expression. So much 

* . "prpse is written because so much can be said in prose. 

, / '"In the first place the language of the novelists has in 

the last fifty years developed many and varied capacities. 

From the earliest days of the novel the application of prose 
to stories of ordinary life meant a breaking-up of the rhe- 
torical stiffness which characterised early prose art. This 
tendency found its culmination in the age when the romantic 
novel, relying for its interest on plot and adventure, was 
discarded in favour of the human or naturalist novel. In 
England the movement reached perfection in Thackeray. 
After Thackeray the elegant and periodic in style was 
recognised as impossible. Henceforth the novel put off the 
starch and buckram suitable to oratory, and moved at ease in 
the supple, undress costume of the fireside and the market 
place. But since Thackeray there has been a further 
development of prose. Prose has tended more and more 
to discard logical in favour of poetic methods of expression. 
It has become less diagrammatic and more pictorial. It has 
grown more and more mercurial, recording at once the 
sharpest and the most fitful of impressions. It has become 
more penetrating and more allusive. 

The history of this development is most clearly traceable 
in France. In France the movement which led to the 
naturalising of the novel was accompanied by a great 
enthusiasm for beauty of style as such. It was the creator of 
* Madame Bovary' who said: *A beautiful verse meaning 
nothing is superior to a less beautiful verse meaning some- 
thing.' The school of Flaubert, Gautier and Merimee combined 
with their love of human and natural stories a passionate 
inquisitiveness for a fine phrase, a new turn of sentence, 
a vivid expression. Beneath the realism of their presentation 
of life lay a recognition that language could convey more by 
beauty of form, even by beauty of sound, than by the mere 
rational interpretation of words. 

This feeling was developed by the S3anbolists. The 
doctrine of the Symbolists as preached by Mallarm^ and his 
disciples, is that suggestion and not description is the aim of 
literature. *To name an object,* Mallarmd says, *is to destroy 
its beauty.' Sharp outlines, that limit instead of setting free 
the imagination, the Symbolists abhor. The aim of their art 
is to evoke * images veiled in atmosphere.' 
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Very naturally their theories lent themselves to misuse, 
and of the notorious band which gathered at the Cafe 
Frangois L many are bye-words for obscurity and affectation. 
Yet in spite of, perhaps on account of their excesses, these 
artists have accomplished much. They embodied a theory 
which has enlarged the possibilities of language. Their 
influence on poetry was the most potent of the last half 
century, but their effect on prose was only less marked. 
Their object was to assimilate literature as far as possible 
to music. * De la musique avant toute chose ' cried Ver- 
laine; and from both poetry and prose the Symbolists 
have tried to extract qualities which properly belong to 
the musical art. The attempt has l^d to much writing 
which is neither music nor sense, but in the attempt the 
school have shewn how much can be conveyed, firstly by the 
mere sound of words and the cadence of sentences, and 
secondly by all those modes of speech which achieve their 
effect rather by indirect associations than by direct import. 
By the use of suggestion in contrast to description they 
developed a style admitting of the finest degrees of shading. 
They excel in the reproduction of subtle moods, evanescent 
emotions, and thoughts which lie almost beyond the border- 
land of speech. 

Contemporaneous with these were the French Realists who 
carried one step further the efforts of the school of Flaubert 
to reproduce * slices of life.* They set themselves to strip 
imaginative literature not only of the glamour of romance but 
even of the veils of ordinary reticence. They developed a raw 
and biting style, of which the first object was to describe with 
an exactness that should startle. The tendency they repre- 
sented was reinforced by the theory of Zola that art should 
heighten the illusion of reality by reproducing life in its 
multitudinous details. Zola and his followers brought into use 
a vocabulary of vast range and of great precision with which to 
express the results of their microscopic analysis. In their 
search for truth of fact they aimed at finding a word for 
everything and for each thing one word only. The copious- 
ness and the exactness of their style are correlative qualities. 
In especial they helped to develope the capacity of language 
for psychological analysis. They provided a definiteness of 
terminology that was wanting in the Symbolists' somewhat 
murky method of rendering phases of inner experience. 

Realism in its exaggerated form as Zola conceived it, may 
be said to be dead. It could hardly have imposed itself 
on literature as an artistic theory but for Zola's masterful 
personality, and as a fashion it may be said to have perished 
when Huysmans ceased to parody his first master and started 
to parody the Decadents. But Zolaesque realism was not 



without its value to style. The skill that furbished 'En 
Route * into fame owed much to the practice gained in writing 
' Marthe.' 

The spirit of realism, however, found its proper form in the 
style of writing of which Maupassant is the greatest master. 
This style is realistic in its use of biting facts and fierce nudi- 
ties, but in method it is impressionist. Its chief characteristic 
is the swiftness with which it produces an effect. Its peculiar 
medium is the short story, and its primary object to evoke 
a vivid and complete impression by the fewest possible 
touches. Its effect is not the cumulative effect of a profusion 
of facts, but the sudden, distinct effect produced by a few well 
chosen details standing out in sharp isolation. 

In England it is impossible to trace these tendencies in 
separation, because in the first place English writers seldom 
write in schools, and in the second English literature has, 
on the whole, escaped from * movements ' in their exaggerated 
form. But the tendencies which are traceable separately 
in France have affected English artists, and their results are 
clearly discernible in modern English prose. 

The general nature of these results it is proposed to illustrate 
by Stevenson and Meredith. Both these writers have styles 
that are peculiarly their own, but both are peculiarly modern. 
The general characteristics of their writing are typical of 
modern prose as a whole. 

Stevenson is a useful example because he uses his prose 
style to express ideas that are, in general, simple and easy. In 
his reaction to romance he avoided the complexity of emotion 
with which the modern style is peculiarly adapted to cope. 
But his methods of treatment are none the less distinctively 
modern. 

In the first place his style is very concise. It is spare almost 
to the point of skimpiness. The value placed on words 
as words makes lengthy description impossible. Prose as 
Stevenson wrote it, produces its effect by sensational rather 
than by rational methods. A diffuse description requires the 
reader to put together the pieces of the picture one by one and 
finally to comprehend the whole by a kind of logical synthesis. 
The impressionist writer aims rather at touchifig some one 
sensation or emotion which shall, by the automatic processes of 
association, call up at once and in its completeness the image 
required. 

Secondly Stevenson's style is very exact and very fresh. If 
a writer desires to arouse the consciousness of the reader at a 
touch, he must use a very keen instrument. He must find a 
word having the desired sensational or emotional value to 
a scruple and neither encumbered by unsuitable associations 
nor blunted by constant use. 
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Thirdly his style excels in modulation. It is capable of 
extraordinary varieties of rhythm. To produce the sudden im- 
pression the writer developes all the musical capacities of 
speech. He augments the effect of the words by the move- 
ments of his sentences, making use of cadences or abrupt 
turns, carefully poising the accent of the syllable and the stress 
of the phrase, and so linking up associations of sound and tone 
with the ideas which form the meaning of the words. 

To some degree these qualities are to be found in all good 
prose. All artistic writers shape their speech so that it 
may rouse by its form the desired association of ideas. But 
the distinction of modern prose lies in the degree to which this 
process is carried. The modern prose writer handles the 
medium of his art with the care of a poet. He is distinguished 
from his predecessors by his conscious, sometimes too 
conscious, use of words as symbols of a magic potency. 

It is difficult to describe styles so as to bring out their exact 
differences, but it is easy to see how the methods of Stevenson 
differ, for example, from those of Scott. Compare our intro- 
duction to Rob Roy with our introduction to Allan Breck 
Stewart. Scott, after two pages describing the hero*s pre- 
vious opinions of Scotchmen in general, proceeds thus: 
* It was then with an impression of dislike that I contem- 
plated the first Scotchman I chanced to meet in society. 
There was much about him that coincided with my previous 
conceptions. He had the hard features and athletic form said 
to be peculiar to his country, together with the national intona- 
tion and a slow pedantic mode of expression, arising from a 
desire to avoid peculiarities of idiom or dialect. . .' and so 
on for a page more. — not a word of which, be it said, we 
would wish away. 

This is how Allan is presented to us : * He was smallish in 
stature, but well set and as nimble as a goat ; his face was of 
a good open expression, but sunburnt very dark, and heavily 
freckled and pitted with the small-pox ; his eyes were unusually 
light and had a kind of dancing madness in them, that was 
both engaging and alarming ; and when he took off his great 
coat, he laid a pair of fine silver-mounted pistols on the table 
and I saw that he was belted with a great sword. His manners, 
besides, were elegant, and he pledged the captain handsomely. 
Altogether I thought of him at first sight that here was a man 
I would rather call my friend than my enemy.* 

With this little paragraph the business of the introduction is 
over, Allan has settled himself down, drunk his wine and is 
ready for the conversation to follow. 

Scott*s style, it may be said, is exceptional in its circumlocu- 
tion. But similar diflterences are discernible, if the moderns are 
compared with, let us say, Thackeray. There is a naive direct- 
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ness in Thackeray's style that is quite distinct from the studied 
simplicity of the more modern style. He puts everything 
down and leaves nothing to suggestion. This, for example, is 
his first description of Clive Newcome : * . . . He is the 
picture of health, strength, activity and good humour. He has 
a good forehead shaded with a quantity of waving light hair ; 
a complexion which ladies might envy ; a mouth which seems 
accustomed to laughing ; and a pair of blue eyes that sparkle 
with intelligence and frank kindness. No wonder that the 
pleased father cannot refrain from looking at him. He is, in 
a word, just such a youth as has a right to be the hero of a 
novel* 

It is only necessary to quote a few lines like this to make 
apparent the great differences between Thackeray's use of 
prose and the allusive style to which we are accustomed in 
modern novels. 

To illustrate however the more extraordinary achievements of 
which modern prose is capable, one cannot find a better example 
than Meredith. Like Stevenson, Meredith is very concise. But 
with him conciseness is the result of great compression. His 
thought is at once so complex and so swift that to express him- 
self he must pack' a sentence to overflowing. He cannot be 
diffuse because diffuseness would spoil his two aims, — the aim 
of calling up a picture in its entirety and the aim of keeping 
his colours raised to their highest degree. If it were necessary 
for the reader to construct the picture from a series of sentences, 
he would lose the extraordinary vividness of effect in which 
Meredith delights. 

But it is in the use of suggestion that Meredith shows his 
greatest power. He sets out to render the complex play of the 
most complex characters of the modern world. He is master 
of what the Misses Pole call the * fine shades.* His success 
is in conveying the elusive suggestions and shadows of ideas 
which we feel but cannot think. He reproduces the vague and 
impalpable presences that lurk in the corners of consciousness. 
He catches momentary poises of spirit, fleeting emotions and 
attitudes of the mind. He loses none of the airy nothings that 
are the stuff of life. 

He attains his effect by a style that is rich in metaphorical 
associations. At times indeed his meaning is almost smothered 
in imagery. But at its best his style stimulates the whole area 
of consciousness, calling into play all the tiny feelings that 
cluster round the centre of attention. It arouses so many 
sensations and emotions at once that the reader is no longer 
conscious of a flat narrative, but feels around him a living com- 
pany of men and women. 

In the use of the vocal qualities of language Meredith excels. 
When the story hurries the words tumble over each other in 



their haste. When there is a conflict of wills the sentences 
sway and crack. In a love scene he turns words into notes ; 
literally he ' flutes away into loverliness.* 

A style such as this lends itself to abuse, and is in many of 
its qualities significant of decadence. To push language beyond 
its proper boundaries is one sign of an age when language is 
exhausted. But though Meredith may sometimes force 
language unduly and imitators may imitate only his errors, j^et 
these errors are in no way characteristic of modern prose as a 
whole. It cannot be said of contemporary writers generally 
that they resort to artifices of style to cover deficiencies in art. 

On the contrary, so far as technique is concerned, the bulk 
of modern writing is extraordinarily good. There are no 
novelists among us to-day of such creative ability as those who 
belong to the middle of the last century. Even the outstanding 
men chosen as examples— Stevenson and Meredith — must 
rank in general power below such predecessors as Scott or 
Thackeray. But for fine craftsmanship the writers who belong 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century must rank high. 
The novel of to-day is so varied in character that it is difficult 
to sum up the qualities of its style under one heading. But 
the qualities of Stevenson and Meredith are on the whole the 
qualities which distinguish modern prose. Described generally, 
the aim of modern writing is to convey quickly a complete idea 
fully clothed in all its attributes, by evoking at once the 
greatest possible number of appropriate associations. 

The style in vogue is subtle, complex and allusive. It 
is finely flexible and prehensile. It is suggestive, often 
daringly imaginative, sometimes grotesque. It is a thing 
of moods, which at its best is rich in metaphor and full of 
light, colour and atmosphere. At its worst it is sodden 
or woolly. But it is never wooden, square or stiff. 

Armed with this style modern writers do not shrink from 
the most finished descriptions or the most impalpable sug- 
gestions. They spin fine webs of thought and catch baffling 
emotions. They are full of nuances and shades of meaning. 
They render the very feeling of a scene or situation, filling up 
around the central impression the vague clouds that hang 
about the outskirts of consciousness. In short they make 
use, as far as it is possible in prose, of the poetic capacities of 
language. Their prose is the opposite of prosaic. 

And with this development of the medium there has been a 
corresponding development in the structure and treatment of 
imaginative prose literature. The last generation saw the 
decline of the prose epic. Fiction to-day is written on a 
smaller scale with a greater elaboration of the parts. In 
construction, as in language, broadly outlined work has been 
abandoned in favour of careful study. The novel has been 
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reduced from three volumes to one, and the short story has 
become almost as important as the novel. 

The time over which the story extends is shorter. The 
modern novel is not the history of a generation but oftener of 
an incident. And a single episode, a few years, even a few 
months frequently fill a bulky volume. 

Again, the characters introduced are fewer. The interest 
is compressed and concentrated. Attention is directed on 
a single effect. The gradually unfolding plot and the story of 
many ramifications have become things of the past, and with 
them has disappeared the discursive epic method. The novel 
no longer resembles a moving procession. It is rather a full 
and striking scene. There are, of course, exceptions, such, 
for example, as Tolstoi's novel 'Peace and War,' which 
belongs rather to the older method. But * Peace and War ' 
is an obvious exception among modern novels. Big, roaming 
work of this kind is undulatory in character. Its interest 
ebbs and flows. The same tension cannot be maintained 
throughout. And this dissipation of effect the modem 
novelist dreads. He does not spread himself in the eas^y, 
spacious style of Hugo, Scott or Thackeray, but concentrates 
his energy and prunes away everything that calls attention 
from the central points of his picture. To awaken a sudden 
intuition is to him a more desirable thing than to labour for 
a gradual conviction. 

Further, the epic scale of values has been abandoned. The 
modern novelist judges importance by another measure than 
those who wrote on a bigger plan. The incidents and 
emotions with which he deals are slighter and subtler than 
epic incidents and emotions. The simple, strong pleasures 
and pains which, when idealised, are the epic materials, seldom 
form the groundwork of modern novels. An exception 
perhaps is Hardy; and even Hardy finds a setting for his 
presentation of elemental emotions in complex conceptions of 
fate, of the * hungry generations '. and of the power of circum- 
stances. In general the emotions dealt with by modern 
writers are thin and shadowy. Meredith has already been 
quoted for his mastery of things impalpable. And working 
in another field but with the same rare faculty is Quiller 
Couch. In his finest novels, 'The Ship of Stars' and 'The 
Westcotes,' ' Q. ' has shown a quite extraordinary delicacy in 
handling ideas and feelings, of which the whole value lies in 
the bloom that a coarse touch would destroy. The story of 
Dorothea Westcote, ' the plain spinster keeping at the age of 
thirty-seven a room in her breast adorned and ready for first 
love, gains its whole value from the tenderness and dignity 
of the treatment. All the incidents are humble and, according 
to the epic scale, of no importance. The story owes its charm 
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to the sensitiveness of the writer, to his acute and yet sane 
sympathy. He finds a wealth of poetry in common things 
and extracts it by a refined and conscious simplicity which 
is the antithesis of epic simplicity. His emotions are not 
heroic emotions. They are sentimental, not elemental, but 
sentimental in the neutral sense of the word. 

The danger of this kind of writing is that it may become 
sentimental in the bad sense. The habit of dwelling on the 
subtler shades of feeling may produce a loss of perspective. 
The writer may inflate his materials unduly and produce 
work that is morbid or ultra-sensitive. This is a pitfall which 
even the finer artist does not always avoid. As an instance 
may be cited M. Charles-Louis Philippe. His story * Marie 
Donadieu/ widely as it difiers from *Qs' work in the 
character of the subject and the outlook of the author, yet 
falls into the same category of writing because of the sen- 
sitiveness of the treatment. M. Philippe shows a remarkable 
insight into the high strung temperament of Marie Donadieu 
and constructs his novel entirely out of the subtler sensations 
and emotions which she experiences. For example this 
paragraph out of the passage describing how this curious 
schoolgirl, released on Sundays from her convent, drank in *la 
verite lourde et d'^trange sorte qui tombe au coeur des villes,* is 
typical of the kind of feelings of which the whole book is com- 
posed: *I1 y avait d'autres choses encore. Du pav^ ou les 
pieds des chevaux faisaient jaillir le bruit et Tdtincelle jusqu'au 
ciel, que les vapeurs de la ville alanguissaient au printemps, 
les rues montaient et s'allongeaient comme des canaux 
creuses dans la lumi^re. La joic surgissait k quelque 
tournant, un souffle la poussait et, jusqu'k la fin du regard 
on la voyait glisser, leg^re et balancee, semblable, au milieu 
de la voix des vagues, k un voilier de France qui porte aux 
peuples le vin des coteaux. Un desir naissait que Ton 
decouvrait dans la mer Pacifique, comme la Tahiti du monde, 
comme la danse et les feuillages, comme un sommet lan9ant 
Techo d*un vallon. Un jeune homrae a cigare, un bouquet de 
violettes ornant un corsage, les chevaux des coupes qui 
savent danser, un fiacre m^me, accompagnaient leur pro- 
menade et prenaient en leurs pens^es la force d*un exemple a 
Tappui d*un principe.* This power of making much out of 
little is purely modern. It belongs to the small scale novel 
in which filmy tracery is admissible that would be out of 
place in big, architectonic work. 

Finally, the modern novel is distinguished from the epic by 
its immobility. Many modern novels are not stories, but 
studies. The interest lies not in the movement of the tale 
but in the representation of character and of society. The 
personages do not reveal themselves by their actions. They 
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are analysed by the author. They do not pass before the 
reader ; rather he is led round them. Or a^aiOi if a story 
is told, it is told for the sake of its setting. The author is as 
interested in telling us about a certain society as in telling 
us what his heroes do therein. He thrives on the curiosity of 
a world of which each half is eager to learn how the other 
half lives. 

Satires on smart society and descriptions of slum life, 
stories of the outposts of civilisation and sketches of middle- 
class iiouseholds jostle each other for popular favour. Much 
of this is, no doubt, mere journalism, showing no insight 
and only note-book knowledge. Much of it again is affecta- 
tion, the * local colour ' being used only as an effective setting 
for clever writing. No one supposes, for example, that 
Barriers villagers resemble real Scotch villagers, or that 
Pierre Loti*s fishermen of Iceland and Japanese women have 
much resemblance to anything but the pretty fancies of 
Pierre Loti's brain. But the remarkable thing is that so 
much of this work is good. Kipling, 'the mighty inter- 
viewer before the Lord,' is only one among a crowd of writers 
who, if they cannot approach him in range of knowledge, yet 
often equal him in special departments. 

In England Hardy stands pre-eminent for his knowledge 
of countryside life and of all the yeoman types of character. 
Next to Hardy one may quote Zangwill with his fine 
knowledge of the children of the Ghetto. And next again 
come the various members of the Scotch school, such 
clever Irish writers as Jane Barlow, the Bullens and the 
Conrads, who know and can reproduce the life of the sea, 
and the countless writers who tell of India and of distant 
provinces of the Empire. To the same class belong the 
American writers who have discovered a second kailyard in 
the forgotten villages of their great states, or new fields of 
romance in the wheat pit of Chicago. 

Yet in all these, as in most English speaking novelists, there 
is to be found some semblance of a story, however unimportant 
it may be in comparison with its setting. In France the process 
of turning stories into studies has been carried much further. 
The Frenchman must be producing * veritables documents 
humains;' and one cannot find a better example of the 
tendency than the work of M. L^on Frapi^. In the novel 
which won the Prix Goncourt last year Frapie has strung on 
the faintest thread of romance — so faint that it only appears in 
about half-a-dozen short passages throughout the book — a 
masterly study of the life of an infant school in a Paris slum. 
Certainly the book deserved the Prix Goncourt. It combines 
the knowledge of a Royal Commission with the wisdom of a 
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mother of children, and presents the whole in artistic form ; 
but it is not a novel in the old sense of the word. 

To point out the modes in which the modern novel differs 
from the epic novel is easy. It is not easy to find a term which 
shall describe its positive characteristics. On the whole 
perhaps the best adjective is impressionist. The object of the 
modem novelist is to give an impression of life. 

The word * impressionism* is used with many different mean- 
ings and often with no meaning at all. But as applied here it 
indicates the method of writing which catches some vivid 
view of character or society and stamps it swiftly and sharply 
on the imagination of the reader. The old novels written on 
an epic plan gave conceptions rather than impressions of life. 
Hugo and Dickens and George Eliot write of a world that is a 
big, ordered whole. They show us great stretches of life 
wherein a scheme of things is discernible. The many persons, 
incidents and scenes they describe are united externally by the 
plot and internally by the author's synoptic view of his society 
and of his characters in the fulness of their relations. But 
this synoptic view implies circumspection and comparison. 
The eye must travel from one point to another. The pattern 
must be traced out over a large field. 

The modern method, on the contrary, is to focus attention in 
one direction only. The impressionist writer will not suffer 
any changes of standpoint or diffusion of attention. He 
reveals the world through a single aper^u. He looks at 
objects through high power glasses, which give a narrower but 
nearer view. 

The impressionist method has many advantages. In the 
first place, the range of the novel has been extended. Prose 
literature is no longer limited to lives which have a dramatic 
history, to stories which fall into a beginning, a middle and an 
end. The novelist is now at liberty to deal with life in isolated 
phases. He has all the freedom which belongs to that form of 
art which Browning entitled the * dramatic lyric' He has the 
dramatist's right to assume all shapes and moods and tongues, 
and he is bound by few of the limitations of a plot. He is not 
obliged to work up to a climax or to unfold a story in its com- 
pleteness. He may take up odds and ends of life and present 
them as suggestions rather than as finished contributions 
towards life's philosophy. The new method has opened to the 
novelist a wider field. Stories capable of epic treatment are 
rare. Incidents capable of suggestive presentation are endless. 
And further, the method is in one sense more realistic ; it 
reproduces life as it appears at close quarters. The writer 
does not see his world spread beneath him like a map, but 
represents it in all its atmosphere and colour as it looks to one 
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in the valley. The delight which the modern novelists take in 
the slender and intangible things of life, the subtle insight of 
Meredith and the fleet suggestiveness of * Q/ are but one result 
of this closer view. The modems excel in the reproduction of 
atmosphere because they feel close around them the things of 
which they write. 

Again, the illusion of reality is heightened by a certain in- 
completeness and disorder in their methods of representation. 
Their view of life is the ordinary view of the man in the midst 
of life. To him the work which is less systematic and which 
presents a bit of life in its ragged and unfinished state seems 
more real. Nature does not work in five acts. Men's lives do 
not fall into parts and chapters. 

The impressionist method is valuable because it enables the 
artist to get rid of a certain smug symmetry that was sometimes 
discernible in the earlier novel. It is not necessarily a truer 
method of representing life, but it is often more convincing. 
The ideal principle of the artistic presentation is more carefully 
concealed. The story has the impressiveness of a page torn 
out of life. 

But though the greater realism of the impressionist method 
is welcome as it appears in the better modern novelists, it is 
yet a method full of dangers and has been the occasion of many 
sins against art. When it is said that it is the function of 
a novelist to render an impression of life, it is implied that the 
impression should be a true one. And 'true' in this context 
is a word liable to woeful misuse. If by truth is meant truth 
of fact, all impressions are true. But the questions to be asked 
are — Is the impression valuable ? Does it contribute towards 
a true view of life as a whole ? Is it true, not in the sense 
that it has occurred, but in the sense that it is illuminative ? 

The modern writer is prone to presume on the catholic taste 
of the day. All that men have seen or done or felt, he argues, 
may be portrayed ; it is all life and all has an influence on life. 
But art is selective, and truth in art is an affair of values. If 
one could portray life in its completeness, doubtless there are 
no incidents that might not find a place in the picture. Since, 
however, every artist must select, and must select on some 
principle, it is only the impression that is true in principle 
which is true at all. Other impressions, torn from their context 
in the whole of time and space, are merely misleading. No 
realist carries out the theory he vaguely holds of painting life 
as it is, and no impressionist paints life as it appears. The 
modern novelist like all artists must select. 

But his theory of reproducing life in its vivid actuality 
enables him to defend many types of narrative which, but for 
his half true theory, would be seen to be unprofitable. To 
secure an audience he must select impressions that are interest- 
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ing, but under the shelter of his theory he can select those of 
which the interest is meretricious. He can pretend that the 
fascination of the horrible is the attraction of sincerity. He 
can construct melodrama and call it a transcript from life. He 
can be nasty and describe himself as honest. He can be 
sensational and be praised as unflinching. With his misuse of 
the word 'truth ' he can brush aside the old fashioned critic who 
asks what is the good of introducing certain descriptions or 
incidents. * It is true/ he cries, * I have seen it ; I have felt 
it ; the thing actually happened.' 

In practice the modern writers of this type tend to be guided 
in their selection by the vividness of an impression. Yet a 
distinction should obviously be drawn between the impres- 
sions that are merely vivid and those that are suggestive. 
There is a difference between the impression which startles 
and the impression which * stabs the spirit broad awake.' The 
novel that is sensational in the sense that its effect ends with 
the barren sensation, is bad. 

But here a perversity of modern criticism confronts us. It 
is tacitly assumed, often openly maintained, that if a writer 
has sufficient skill to produce the sensation he desires in the 
mind of the educated reader, he has accomplished his mission 
and must be admitted an artist. The epithet 'sensational' 
is applied only to those types of work in which the colours 
are laid on so coarsely that in the educated mind the desired 
sensation is not produced. Hall Caine, for example, we 
describe as sensational, but we should hardly apply the 
epithet to Guy de Maupassant. The theory of the critics who 
confound the vivid impression with the artistic impression, is 
that technical excellence is the only criterion of art. The 
form, they say, is everything ; the matter nothing. 

To our mind this theory, even when applied to painting, 
is apt to be misleading, and when applied to literature is 
either untrue or a paradoxical use of terms. If by form in 
literature is meant merely the technical ability of the writer 
to convey his ideas, then an advertisement paragraph which 
successfully conveys the writer's meaning is art. If by form 
is meant more than this, and the theory implies that the 
artistic idea appears in the method of presentation rather 
than in the thing presented, then one can accept the principle 
while objecting to the misuse of words. But use or misuse 
words as one will, the thing of importance in any work of art 
still remains the artistic idea. And this idea, though im- 
measurable by narrowly logical or ethical standards, is yet 
subject to a scale of measurement that is moral in the widest 
sense. And by its place in that scale the work must be 
judged as good or bad. 

Mere mastery of technique is not an unfailing test of art. 
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Many of the mistakes of modern art are in fact due to the 
great skill of the artists. They amuse themselves and 
astonish their readers by trick writing. They set out to 
illustrate life and end by illustrating only their own mastery 
of their tools. They produce easily enough the desired 
impression, but the impression suggests nothing and leads 
nowhere. 

Maupassant, for instance, has a power of presentation and a 
mastery of style that are only equalled by the extraordinary 
misuse to which he sometimes puts them. For many of 
his stories the most sympathetic critic can find no raison 
d^etre except technical excellence. The very ease which 
should be his greatest charm, proves too often his undoing. 
Few masters of technique can so pervert it as Maupassant. 
Kipling at times displays talent in the reproduction of what is 
merely lurid, but more often when he fails in idea he fails 
also in technique. 

A convenient example of the kind of writing which produces 
a powerful but valueless impression, is to be found in the 
work of Lucas Malet. The name is suggested by a recent 
essay of Mr. Courtney, in which Lucas Malet was ranked as 
the equal, if not the superior, of Mrs. Humphry Ward. The 
judgment is typical of the errors which may result from test- 
ing impressionist writing by the vividness of the impression 
and not by its suggestive value. Mrs. Humphry Ward is a 
writer of the old school. She is one of the few living 
novelists who have not been affected to any great extent 
by the modern style. If not a great novelist, she is at least 
high up in the second class; and the value of her work 
lies not in the cleverness of her writing but in the sanity 
of her outlook and in the truth of the ideals that underlie her 
presentation of life. No doubt her work is impaired by a 
comparative lack of inspiration and a certain stiffness of 
imagination, but it is work done on the right lines. Her men 
and women are real men and women, and the forces with 
which she deals are forces immanent in life. Lucas Malet, on 
the other hand, abounds in cleverness; her imagination is 
vigorous and quick, and her powers of expression are equal 
to her imagination She can produce exactly the impression 
she desires, and stamp it deeply on the mind of the reader. 
But there her power ends. The impressions when produced 
are valueless. Her novels have the effect of a clever show 
which interests, startles, horrifies, but remains a show. 

The impression that is artistic, not only interests, but 
suggests something of the meaning of life. In the epic novel 
this interpretation was effected by the development of a 
plot showing the causes and effects of things, and by the 
mingling together of many characters who acted as measures 
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of value one against another. By viewing together in one 
novel many persons and many incidents the reader gains 
a sense of proportion and is able to distinguish degrees of 
importance and triviality, of light and shade, of strength and 
weakness. In the modern novel where the time is shorter, 
the incidents and persons fewer, and the scene smaller, nearer 
and more full of detail, the true impression is produced only 
when the imagination of the writer penetrates beyond the 
particular picture he presents. To give the right perspective 
to his drawing and the right tone to his colours, he must see 
his little bits of life in the light of the world. 

The artist must not only experience but know the things 
of which he writes. Without knowledge a true impression 
is impossible. And neither the freshness of a first glance nor 
the accuracy of a scientific analysis is knowledge, though 
either may lead to knowledge. Knowledge is not experience, 
whether the experience be momentary and vivid, or long and 
careful. Knowledge is an intuition that comes after ex- 
perience in those times of luminous review when ^ emotion * is 
* remembered in tranquility.' 

The modern impressionist literature is in part the outcome 
of the modern attitude towards life. Though experience is 
not knowledge, it is the belief of to-day that the way to 
knowledge lies through fulness of experience. There is 
abroad a conviction that most life is worth living and all life 
worth knowing. It is a modern habit deliberately to explore 
experience and wring from it all the possibilities of conscious- 
ness. This habit shews itself in the sensitiveness of modern 
literature. Modern writers are fiercely alive in all their 
sensations and emotions. They love the thrill of the nerves 
and the stir of the blood. They taste life with a fine dis- 
crimination, relishing its many savours of bitter and sweet. 
They feel intensely and with appreciation. They respond 
to all the moods of men and things and are vividly conscious 
of their own responsiveness. 

It may be said that their self-conscious life with its habit of 
extracting from pleasures and pains their utmost value, is a 
sign of decadence, but if the moderns are decadent they 
thrive on their decadence. At their worst they find a 
melancholy charm in satiety itself, at their best they throb 
with a sense of the glory of the world where joy and pain, 
love and hate, victory and defeat, contribute to the fulness 
of life. Whether they follow Whitman to the open air of the 
fields or revel with Baudelaire in sultry atmospheres, whether 
like Meredith they love nimbleness of wit and the flights 
of the spirit, or like Kipling they preach a muscular paganism 
and delight in the blare and blaze of life, whether they are as 
gloomy as Tchekhoff or as sunny as Mistral, they are always 
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self-conscious and always alive. Our literature is decadent 
in the sense that it is self-stimulated and that the stimulus is 
sometimes unhealthy, but it is not decadent in the sense of 
wanting vigour to appreciate life. It is lusty with a deter- 
mined lustiness. The very pessimists show their appre- 
ciation of the world by the enthusiasm with which they display 
its evil. In the title of Sudermann's play, * Es lebe das 
Leben,* is to be read the motto of the modern spirit, and 
in the title of Bourget*s novel, * La peur de vivre,' an expres- 
sion of the attitude it despises. 

The first result of this spirit has been a growth in literature 
of the sensuous element. Literary art has set itself to explore 
the possibilities of physical sensation. In France this 
practice has been carried very far. Having exhausted the 
natural emotions many Frenchmen have resorted with per- 
verted gusto to the unnatural, and expended extraordinary 
skill in the representation of * Les Nevroses ' and * Les 
Diaboliques.' 

In England the sensuous spirit was later in making itself 
felt. English literature is habitually austere, and long 
resisted the new influence. It appeared first in Swinburne, 
and Swinburne is still somewhat of an alien among English 
poets. It showed itself in a refined form in the philosophy of 
Stevenson, who ranked together among the pleasures of life 
'books, and my food, and summer rain.' But its full force 
was first felt in English prose at the coming of Kipling. 

Kipling is an artist unique in quality, but in method typical 
of this modern tendency. The genius of Kipling is primarily 
genius of sensation. His sense faculties are abnormally 
developed. He sees and hears and even smells with inspired 
appreciation. He tastes life with superhuman gusto. He is 
responsive in every fibre and yet master of all his feelings. 
He is keenly sensitive and keenly attentive. He sees the 
minutest details and sees them in perspective. He hears all 
kinds of sounds and hears them in their distinctness. He 
has an animal's acuteness of sense and an artist's instinct. 
He is an aesthetic savage. 

It is noteworthy that before Kipling's appearance the sense 
of smell was only rarely or timidly exercised in English litera- 
ture. Kipling has introduced all sorts of strange odours, from 
the smell of Stalky's dead cat to the scents of an Indian palace. 
He has made us familiar with many sounds, from the pilly-willy- 
winky of the banjo to the clanking harmonies of McAndrew's 
engines. His colours range from the high whites of a negro's 
eyes to the hues of a sunset on the Himalayas. He can 
describe the feel of a leper's flesh to a booted foot. He has 
a wonderful sense of motion. He makes the reader see with 
equal vividness the woman who danced 'like the shadow 
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of a leaf in a light wind/ and a brigade debouching from 
a pass. 

Besides sensations Kipling has a mastery of certain kinds 
of emotions. He reproduces the emotions connected with 
various crafts. He has brought for the first time into 
literature workmen who are merely workmen and not Adam 
Bedes. He can turn into words the fascination of great 
engineering tasks and the charm of things mechanical. His 
imagination has opened up the Jungle and given speech 
to the mysteries of wild beasts. The elemental emotions 
connected with fighting and drinking and manual toil are 
an open book to him. In his treatment of patriotism he 
almost reaches the sphere of the spiritual emotions; and 
though he stops there and never moves in the higher reaches 
of art, he is in his own limited but not narrow field an 
undisputed master. 

In construction and composition he is unerring. As a 
writer of short stories he is equalled in technical skill only by 
Maupassant. He chooses just the right incidents and the 
right details. With the fewest possible strokes he places the 
reader in possession of the whole scene. His powers of 
expression run parallel with his powers of perception. For 
all his vivid sensations Kipling has at command a perfectly 
adapted language. With him, in fact, language is hardly 
an intellectual medium ; it is primarily sensational. Words 
are made to produce their effect not by rational import but by 
physical shock. He does not record events ; he paints them. 
He does not translate things into ideas; he sees them in 
their raw reality and galvanises the reader into visualising 
them with equal clearness. 

His methods at times lead him into great abysses. He is 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, any distinction between the 
expressive style and the slangy, between the biting phrase 
and the ridiculous, between the epithet that is striking and 
the epithet that is strained. His cleverness is often the 
cleverness of the mountebank. He plays tricks with his 
imagination and turns his style into jargon. But if he is to 
be judged, as all artists should be judged, only by his better 
work, he must be credited with having given a remarkable 
proof of the possibilities of the sensational method. His art, in 
fact, pretends to none of the higher intellectual qualities. His 
conception of the soul is the conception of an intelligent prize- 
fighter,, and his God is merely a tutelary deity of the British Isles. 
Yet by his practical knowledge of certain reaches of life 
and by his skill in conveying that knowledge, he has gone far 
to justify the art that aims only at a realistic presentation 
of sensuous experience. He has shown how much an artist 
can do who grapples with facts at close quarters. It is 
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impossible to read Kipling without experiencing some 
readjustment of mental outlook. Kipling's impressions of life 
are the impressions of one who knows, and his knowledge is 
the fruit of a full and wide experience. 

But though Kipling riots in sensations there is in him 
a strain of asceticism. His sensibility is never languid nor 
voluptuous. His temperament is hard. In his ethics action is 
the end of man and to be * fit ' the first of virtues. Behind 
the lusciousness of his taste there is the spirit of a Scotch 
drill sergeant. This austerity is a fine antidote to the 
dangers of his method and saves him from corruptions that 
mar much of the work of his contemporaries. 

The sensuous methods of art are closely connected with 
those systems of philosophy which find the criterion of 
conduct in self-development. Such systems are always liable 
to be misunderstood, and when the misunderstanding is 
strengthened by the hedonistic tendencies of an age in which 
faiths are weak, and is bolstered up by misinterpreted and 
misleading paradoxes from so tremendous a preacher as 
Nietzsche, some excesses are to be expected. 

The literature which reflects these tendencies finds its 
typical exponent in Gabriel D'Annunzio. For criticism of sen- 
suous impressionism D*Annunzio is a test case. In ardour 
of inspiration and opulence of thought D'Annunzio is a 
portent. The magnificence of his imagination and of his 
expression would win him high artistic rank in any age. He 
has at command in dazzling store fine images, rare thoughts, 
choice epithets. There is a barbaric sublimity in his 
measureless eloquence. It is overloaded with superlatives 
and rhetorical ornaments, but it is never strained and it never 
slips into the commonplace. D'Annunzio may be meretri- 
cious, but he is never tawdry. He carries his finery as only 
conquerors can. He is an Overman who can take liberties 
denied to smaller souls. 

To all his heroes he gives a large measure of his own 
personality, and into the mouth of the hero of ' Le Virgini 
della Rocce' he has put some sentences which admirably 
describe the methods of his art : ' The sublime hands of 
Violante pressing out in drops the essence of the tender flowers 
and letting them fall bruised to the ground, performed an act 
which as a symbol corresponded perfectly to the character of 
my style, this being ever to extract from a thing its very last 
scent of life, to take from it all it could give, and leave it 
exhausted.* 

To explore and exhaust the possibilities of experience is the 
object of all D'Annunzio's work. From sensations he extracts 
unending treasure, for with him sensation is always charged 
with imagination. His perception passes into vision. He sees 
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the world as a tissue of allegories. Things kindle into apoca- 
lyptic symbols at his glance. To apply to him his own 
description of Paolo Veronese, he is ' the prodigal artist .who 
seems to have collected in himself all the imaginations of the 
most unbridled satraps.' 

Yet the world of sensation is for D'Annunzio of secondary 
importance. It serves only as a background for a still more 
gorgeous psychological pageant. Emotions, passions, tumults 
and ecstacies of feeling are the first objects of D*Annunzio's 
art. He has the power of maintaining a quivering intensity 
throughout long poems and novels. The emotions which 
he portrays are generally violent. His favourite themes 
are those fierce erotic emotions in which passion is in- 
vigorated by fear or disgust. Even where he deals with 
quieter subjects he exhales an eerie atmosphere of mystery 
or apprehension which keeps the attention tight strung. 
At times this prolonged agitation satiates, but in general 
D*Annunzio*s genius is vigorous enough to combat even the 
weariness of exaltation. His feeling is so ardent and his 
decorative artifices so dazzling, that the reader is infected with 
his spirit of * lucid intoxication.* His vitality is great enough 
to withstand even the exhaustion of his furious hedonism. 

If great results could be achieved by art of this kind, 
D*Annunzio might be expected to achieve them. But the 
results are not great. D'Annunzio's work is marred by the 
inherent triviality of his outwardly splendid creations. With 
him the only measure of value is intensity of feeling, and by 
this measure he is betrayed into confusing the big and the little 
things of life. He has no central standard to which separate 
phases of life may be referred. His attention is centred on the 
stuff and not on the machinery of experience. Drama should 
show what a man does with his temperament and his emotions 
or even what these do with him. But with D'Annunzio tem- 
peraments and emotions exist in and for themselves. The 
persons he represents — and they are all of one type — interest 
him solely by their passions ; and passion being an affair of 
moments he represents these moments without reference to the 
life before and after. Such moments can only rightly 
interest, if viewed in relation to character. Crises are 
important because they give the spirit a bent for the future 
or reveal its nature as* tempered by the experiences of the 
past. D*Annunzio, however, is absorbed in the moment 
itself. He treats the temporary as more important than 
the continuous. What is adjectival in life is the substantive 
object of his art. The hero of * Le Virgini della Rocce ' 
harps continually on his *will* and his fancy plays around 
it as around some instrument which he is forging for a great 
purpose. But when the story is ended, and this will has 
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accomplished nothing and dared nothing, it becomes apparent 
that even ' will * is another of D*Annunzio*s fine toys, made 
only to handle and display. 

His art splits on the paradox of hedonism. To seek for 
life is to lose it, and to paint life as a possession is to 
destroy its meaning. Both the artist and his characters 
waste their splendid gifts in seeking to develope them. 
Their activity is always self-centred and ends in the attain- 
ment of the worthless. Beneath panoplies of fine phrases 
D'Annunzio hides the poorest of creatures, whose only 
distinction is a capacity for pushing sensibility to the furthest 
point of exasperation. George Eliot hit off their condition 
in her scornful description of *the pathos of a lot where 
everything is below the level of tragedy except the passion- 
ate egoism of the sufferer.' D'Annunzio*s sufferers are so 
splendidly sorry for themselves that for long we hardly 
realise that they and their calamities are sordid or trivial. 

Perhaps * Ulnnocente ' is his nearest approach to a novel 
with a backbone of character. In the early stages of this 
story there are possibilities of a fine study of the influence 
of Giuliana on the dissipated but still redeemable life of 
Tullio. The chapter in which husband and wife read 
together 

' de la gloire 
D'etre simple sans plus attendre 
Et de noces d'or et du tendre 
Bonheur d'une paix sans victoire/ 

gives expectation of a dramatic contest in which the fragrant 
spirit of Giuliana may either win or lose after much tribulation 
the peace they both desire. But when the story has dragged 
itself out to its miserable end, one realises that neither 
husband nor wife has any character capable of victory or 
defeat. They are merely vessels which D'Annunzio can fill 
at different times with floods of varying emotions. They 
have no being outside the scenes of passion for which they 
serve as actors. D'Annunzio never realises that the motive 
for drama is the transformation resulting from the effects of 
passion on the active spirit. It is not what goes into a 
man that is important, but what comes out. 

D'Annunzio, in fine, proves the weakness of an art which 
treats impressions as ends in themselves. From isolated 
impressions he wrings all that art can take. His impressions 
are always strong, passionate, tragic, and he reproduces them 
in all their richness with incomparable ability. But the value 
of an impression is representative. The importance lies in its 
significance as an item in a larger whole. D'Annunzio's im- 
pressions have no such significance. They cease with them- 
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selves. They are branches torn from the Tree of Life, that are 
cast forth and withered. 

So much for what we have called, for want of a better word, 
the impressionist characteristics of modern prose literature. 
There is a second general quality which distinguishes it from 
the literature of the last generation. It is— in the jargon of the 
day — psychological. It is concerned more with the internal, 
mental history of man than with his external actions. 

In modern fiction, as in modern life, actions that have the 
interest of incident occupy a smaller and smaller part. Mr. 
Saintsbury holds that the novel of incident is the true type of 
novel, and he looks forward to a time when the present period 
of literary depression will end and another Scott will arise to 
start a new literary cycle. The example of Stevenson shows 
that it may be possible to revive the romantic novel at all 
periods of literary history. But whatever may be done in the 
future, to-day the romantic novel is of little importance. Good 
novels of this type are still produced, but they make no mark 
on literature in general. 

Nor is it necessary or wise to regard the psychological 
novel as essentially decadent. The fear that inspires Mr. 
Saintsbury*s opinion is really the fear of the novel which is 
analytical and nothing more. It is, however, quite possible 
to construct a story based on internal mental or spiritual 
developments which remains a story. To limit action to 
physical action is clearly absurd. A conflict of motives is as 
fit a subject for a novel as a conflict of soldiers. 

Further, the theory^hat character should be revealed not by 
analysis but by action, is only half true. So far as it condemns 
the practice of analytical writing in general, it is an odd survival 
from the time when the novel was expected to conform to the 
canons of drama. In drama, with its limited modes of expres- 
sion, explicit mental analysis is only possible by means of un- 
naturally long monologues. The dramatic artist is accordingly 
limited to comparatively simple emotions and to ideas which 
can easily pass into dialogue or action. But in the novel 
there are no such limits. Narrative being the novelist's mode 
of expression, he is at liberty to narrate the doings of the mind 
as well as the doings of the body. There is much of interest 
in life which finds no outward expression. The more com- 
plex dramas of thought and feeling are often silent and invis- 
able. Hitherto the only medium for the expression of these 
thoughts and feelings lay in lyric poetry or * Confessions.' 
In prose fiction there has been found a new and more varied 
method of presenting these more subtle phases of conscious- 
ness, and from the discovery has resulted an increase of the 
knowledge which makes man intelligible to man. 

The greatest example of what can be done with the psycho- 
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logical novel is the work of Meredith. Meredith's interest is 
always psychological, and if the word sounds odd, it is because 
he turns his psychology, as everything he touches, into poetry. 
But for the test case of the method one must take the arch- 
analyst, Henry James. 

Mr. Henry James can only be described in pet phrases of 
his own : he is * great * and he is * of a queerness.* In 
exploring hidden recesses of mind and character he is un- 
rivalled. He can track out all the sources and developments 
of the simplest and the most complex preferences, decisions, 
and instincts. He can find words to denote the most fleeting 
sensations and the dimmest, vaguest emotions. Characters 
so simple and colourless that other artists could only produce 
them as flat, featureless surfaces, he can render with all their 
differences as individual, unmistakable personalities. Charac- 
ters so nervous and tangled and slight that others could only 
represent them by fits and starts, by blurs of colour and 
sudden prominences, he can draw with all their detail, never 
slurring a trait and never confusing the pattern. And all 
this fine work is not mere analysis. Analysis with Henry 
James ends in synthesis. He does not give us the results of 
a scientific dissection of consciousness. He brings before us 
living men and women, playing a part in the drama of life. 
He shows not merely what men are, but what they do. 

It is this quality of his writing that vindicates the psycho- 
logical novel. He has made it evident that there can be written 
a novel of human interest dependent for that interest solely on 
the history of the inner consciousness. He makes the most 
humdrum actions exciting by revealing the spiritual drama 
that precedes them. For him the artistic value of an action 
depends not on its magnitude or strangeness, but on the 
importance it holds in the consciousness of the actor. Take, for 
instance, his little novel, *In the Cage.' There he tells the story 
of a girl telegraph clerk in a post-office in Mayfair, who adds to 
* the poor identity of her function ' by weaving for herself a 
queer relation of interest with a gilded couple whose telegrams 
she despatches and whose intrigue she dimly divines , until, 
finding the interest become too disturbing, she renounces the 
office and marries the excellent young grocer who is waiting 
for her. There is no incident in the book worthy of the 
name, and there is comparatively little conversation ; but by 
his method of presenting the intangible, invisible, to anyone 
but himself unthinkable history that lies behind this curiously 
uninteresting life, Henry James has made his novel a genuine 
story, triumphantly dramatic. 

Henry James pushes psychology far, and at times loses 
the light of human interest by his absorption in introspective 
analysis. But whatever his aberrations, he always comes up 
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again to the surface of the work-a-day world. There is, 
however, a school of psychological novelists who remain 
perpetually below the platform of ordinary consciousness. 
In France the psychologist theory, like most others, has been 
carried to its utmost limit. This is how Mr. Arthur Symons 
celebrates the proceeding : — 

* That the novel should be psychological was a discovery 
as early as Benjamin Constant, but that psychology should 
be carried so far into the darkness of the soul that the walls 
of the world themselves faded to a glimmer, was a discovery 
that had been. made by no novelist before Huysmans wrote 
*En Route.* The novel, which after having chronicled the 
adventures of the Vanity Fairs of this world, had set itself 
to analyse the anxious and ambitious and money-making 
intelligence of the conscious and practical self, set itself to 
the final achievement, the revelation of the subconscious self, 
no longer the intelligence but the soul.* 

For writing of the kind to which this paean refers we 
confess to having little use or stomach. Its general aim and 
some of its characteristics are common to the extreme sym- 
bolist school, and as such will be more conveniently dis- 
cussed in connection with Maeterlinck's conception of drama. 

One other aspect of the modern novel calls for attention. 
The modern novel is often not only psychological but also 
theoretical. As plot has become less important there has 
arisen a habit of using a theory as a backbone for the novel. 
In England we were first accustomed to works of this kind 
by certain women novelists, who frankly used the novel to 
further their propaganda against the social system For 
* novels with a purpose * criticism has little sympathy, but 
there is a subtler method of writing novels round an idea 
which is very popular at the present day. 

The practice is most obvious among Frenchmen. French 
literature abounds in works such as M. de Vogue*s *Le Maitre 
de la Mer,* which is a discussion of the ideals of the old and 
new world, disguised in the form of a conflict between a 
Frenchman of the old noblesse and an American millionaire. 
The recent conflict between Church and State in France 
has brought forth a crop of novels such as M. Bourget*s * Un 
Divorce,* a story of which the whole object is to show 
the divorce between the Catholic and the Rationalist views 
of life, as illustrated, primarily, by diverse attitudes towards 
marriage. A priest is introduced at the beginning of the 
book to explain the Catholic doctrine, and a notary at the end 
to describe the state of the civil code. For the rest, the 
principal characters carry on the discussion in interesting 
amoebaean paragraphs. M. Bourget is an old craftsman, and 
by skilful construction and clever character drawing he makes 
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all his work shapely and attractive. But ' Un Divorce ' is 
not a success. 

Of course all novels are or should be novels of ideas, but 
the characteristic of this modern type of writing is its con- 
troversial treatment of ideas. The habit results from the 
restlessness of modern thought, and is symptomatic of the 
weakness that underlies much modern art. The great artist 
when he treats ideas of his day lifts them out of the region 
of controversy. His presentation of them is not contem- 
porary but classic. The modern novelist handles problems 
in the spirit of a pamphleteer. He may be interesting and 
instructive, but his work has not the serene conviction of art. 

In England the practice of theorising in fiction, though less 
blatant, is still present. An odd example of the tendency is 
the case of Mr. Anthony Hope, who, beginning his career 
as a novelist with romantic flights of fancy, went on to 
careful character studies, and finally in his latest work has 
given us something that may almost be described as an 
allegorical presentation of his views on marriage. * Double 
Harness' portrays — to put it baldly — a series of married 
couples, whose history illustrates various difficulties that may 
result from the union of diverse temperaments and indicates 
the necessity in marriage for various kinds of compromise. 
The thing is done with marvellous skill. The book is 
full of subtle thought and clever analysis of minds and 
characters. But from an artistic point of view it is a failure. 
The thought that inspired the work remains abstract. It is a 
representation primarily of ideas, and only secondarily of 
men and women. All novels of this kind are unconvincing 
in the artistic sense, because the writers* belief in their ideas 
is a doctrinaire belief. They have not the eye of faith which 
sees ideas clothed upon with actual life. Ideas and life are 
held apart, and never fused by the calm intensity of conviction 
into an artistic presentation at once concrete and ideal. 

This characteristic modern failing is most apparent in 
drama. The present day drama is the most controversial 
form of modern literature. It has the restlessness of a 
literature of revolt without its vigour. The ideas that inspire 
a revolutionary literature are negative faiths. The modern 
drama has no faiths ; it has some theories and many problems. 
Unsolved problems are, indeed, its staple material. 

The influence of the novel has done something to destroy 
the unreal symmetry of the older drama. Poetic justice is 
no longer a satisfactory principle of construction. The 
dramatist, like the novelist, must be representing 'slices of 
life.* But since the form of the drama limits him to very 
small slices, it has become the practice either to produce 
startling scenes which mean nothing and lead nowhere, 
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or else, if ideas are introduced, to treat them not as 
principles but as questions. It is considered a high device 
in the modern theatre to raise problems and leave them 
unanswered. 

We have been familiarised to this species of literary an- 
archy by the treatment of social problems so popular to-day on 
the English stage. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. Pinero, 
for example, afford endless copy to the critics by constructing 
plays ingeniously inconsistent in idea, which leave us in 
doubt whether we are to sympathise with the suffering and 
wayward heroines or with the genial and strong-minded 
persons who lecture on social ethics. No one, it is to be 
supposed, takes these dramatists very seriously. Their 
ideas are obviously chosen for the sake of the stage situa- 
tions to which they lead, and in the ideas themselves the 
authors have very little interest. But this trick of flinging 
out raw ideas and parading unsolved problems is now common 
in many forms of literature. 

The originator of the method was Ibsen. Ibsen, despite 
his great dramatic ability, fails to be a great artist just be- 
cause he lacks an aesthetic faith. He is too full of new ideas 
to acquiesce in the existing order of things, and too little of 
a thinker to settle his ideas into a system or to understand 
where the existing order is wrong. 

It is not the artist's duty to set out systems of moral or 
social philosophy, but his thought should move in systems 
higher than these. To give an aesthetic completeness to his 
work he must stand above the unsettled strivings of his 
contemporaries. He is not required to give answers to 
particular controversies ; but he is required to show the 
spiritual value of the controversies themselves, to indicate 
the law that lies behind the mistakes, the beauty behind 
the suffering. 

To understand what Ibsen misses through want of the 
artistic serenity of faith, it is instructive to set side by side 
his play * Ghosts * and Senor Echegaray's treatment of the 
same subject in * The Son of Don Juan.* The central idea 
of the story — the inherited fate of the victim — and even 
some of the details, such as the famous cry 'Give me the 
sun,* Echegaray has frankly borrowed, but the effect of his 
drama is entirely different. 

After reading * Ghosts * one is left with a central impres- 
sion of disgust and horror and many side impressions of 
pure bewilderment. It is not the mere realism of the treat- 
ment that deprives the tragedy of any uplifting power, but 
the irritatingly controversial note running through the play. 
The relation between Mrs. Alving's chaotic theories and the 
catastrophe, while inexplicable, is yet so insistent that the 
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reader, resenting a blatant, if unintelligible, object lesson, is 
forced to assume an attitude of critical antagonism and to 
question whether Ibsen*s ethics are any sounder than his 
physiology. 

In Echegaray's play none of these distracting questions 
present themselves. Though the story is equally terrible, 
the crisis produces not dull horror but awe. We watch 
with pity the battle in which the forces of family affection 
and the genius of the victim himself wrestle against fate, and 
when the inevitable defeat comes, we hear in the cry of 
Lazarus * Give me the sun,* the note of man's aspiration rising 
even from the horror of great darkness. We acquiesce in the 
tragedy. We do not fret ourselves with problems nor grope 
for causes. The artist has given us the explanation * not in 
word, but in power.' 

Unfortunately Ibsen, and not Echegaray, is still the model 
of modern dramatists. In the more serious French and 
German plays inquiry and doubt are everywhere apparent. 
M. Paul Hervieus *La Dedale' is in title, as in character, 
typical of the modern drama. Even in Sudermann's plays 
the captious note is heard, though the passionate earnestness 
of this writer sometimes raises his work from the region of 
critical doubt to the region of revolutionary faith. 

In general, however, the modern spirit of questioning 
lacks strength to take this step. It leads not to revolt but to 
agnosticism. It ends in the doubt which doubts itself. Vin- 
dictive as are Ibsen's diatribes against the * Pillars of Society,' 
they do not breathe conviction. They are restless outpourings 
of a spirit which does not know its own wants. And such 
blind yearnings are typical of his age. The soulful petulance 
of Hedda Gabler has infected much modern literature, and 
this is a spirit only to be cured by whipping or hard work. 
It is to be hoped that after the preparing time of criticism 
there will arise new faiths, providing definite objects for 
energies at present wasted on that vague ideal 'the wider 
life.' 

Fourteen years ago there appeared in the * Figaro ' Octave 
Mirbeau's notorious article proclaiming the discovery of a 
new Shakespeare, and since then Maeterlinck has shared with 
Ibsen the honour of setting the fashions to modern drama. 

We have found that modern writers are, on the whole, 
strong in feeling and weak in thought, or — to qualify so wide 
a generalisation — that they feel intensely and think acutely, 
rather than strongly or systematically. The final outcome of 
the tendency is modern mysticism. 

Mysticism is an attitude of mind resulting from a very proper 
mistrust of both the sensational and the rational mculties. 
That there are more things in life than can be perceived by 
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the senses or appreciated by the reason, is a truth that needs 
to be continually enforced. All art is an endeavour to realise 
this further world. Interpretation by inspiration begins 
where interpretation by sense and reason ends. Poetry is 
the use of words as symbols of things which words cannot 
by their barely logical import express; and all poets are 
mystics. But in ordinary usage the word is reserved for 
those writers whose thought moves in spheres more than 
usually remote from common experience, Shelley, for ex- 
ample, is a mystic in the clearest sense. 

But modern mystics do not, like Shelley and poets of the 
type of Shelley, soar into the realms of imagination by a fine 
excess of passion. They find their inspiration in introspection. 
Their strength is to sit still. This is a statement of their creed, 
as given by Maeterlinck in the essay on the * secret of expressive 
silence' : * I have come to believe that an old man, seated in 
an armchair, wasting gently under the lamplight .... lives 
really a more profound, human and universal life than the 
lover who strangles his mistress, the captain who wins a 
victory, or the husband who avenges his honour.' While 
one may sympathise with Maeterlinck's dislike of dramas 
finding their interest in hysteria, blood, or a barbaric emotion 
that has survived its day, one may hesitate to accept the type 
of life which he regards as the alternative. 

Maeterlinck is profoundly — and rightly — convinced that life 
is something lying beyond the concrete manifestations of 
speech and action. To him it is something that lies almost 
beyond feeling, in the dimmest background of consciousness. 
And to open the road to its secret recess he rejects the 
ordinary modes of human communication. The more fully 
developed are these modes the less fit are they for his 
purpose. Fuller development means greater definiteness, 
and greater definiteness closer limitations. He chooses the 
conventional as a medium of expression, because the con- 
ventional, as being less explicit, allows greater freedom of 
interpretation. He would prefer puppets to living actors on 
his stage, because the puppet would not disturb his dramas 
of soul-life by the introduction of alien bodily associations. 
He refines his dramatis persona to shadowy entities, in order 
to make as thin and transparent as possible the fleshly walls 
within which he is forced by his human limitations to enshrine 
his spiritual presences. He uses a language of childish 
simplicity, because words are for his purpose most expressive 
when free from the distraction of scientific learning. The 
things with which he deals are hidden from the wise and 
prudent and revealed unto babes. 

How much his parables convey to Maeterlinck's disciples 
we cannot say. To us it seems that the method is vitiated 
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by its deliberate rejection of the life of ordinary experience. 
The life that lies beyond the daylight world no doubt exists, 
but to study this further life in entire severance from the 
work-a-day consciousness is a method of doubtful value. 
* Speech is but broken light upon the depth of the unspoken/ 
but the unspoken is not realised by turning down the light of 
speech to the lowest glimmer. There is a lack of human 
interest in Maeterlinck's work, not because his world is non- 
existent, but because it is presented as a world apart. A 
representation of the conscious life which takes no account 
of the sub-conscious forces, is unreal, but still more unreal is 
a representation of the sub-conscious world in separation 
from the consciousness through which alone it is knowable. 

The abstractions of thought and feeling are not represented 
by stripping concrete things of their sensible attributes, but 
by clothing ideal conceptions in the qualities of breathing life. 
A greater drama may be expected when dramatists having 
mastered the subtleties and delicacies of modern thought and 
feeling, find a method of expressing them as parts of the 
fully human life. 

There remains modern poetry, and if so little space has 
been reserved for its discussion and so much devoted to 
modern prose, it is because the poetry of the immediate 
present is unimportant, and there are no indications for the 
future. We are to-day at the end of a poetical movement. 

Meredith and Stevenson may be properly treated as 
moderns, because their spirit breathes in the work that is 
being now produced day by day. Swinburne and Rossetti 
already belong to the past. The tendencies of the last half 
century are wearing themselves out, and there are at present 
no signs to show what the new tendencies will be. A few 
years ago Mr. Archer published a bulky volume, entitled * Poets 
of the Younger Generation,* of which the avowed object was 
to prove the vigour of contemporary English poetry. The 
reader who has conscientiously waded through all the excellent 
verses quoted, not to mention the neat prose appreciations 
thereof, will want no further evidence that English poetry is 
at an ebb. There are, however, three persons who arrest 
attention in Mr. Archer's gallery — Kipling, Watson, and 
Yeats. 

Kipling the poet displays the same virtues and vices as 
Kipling the novelist. 

William Watson is interesting as a poet who strikes the 
classical note in an era when that note is seldom heard But 
Watson is an isolated figure iq the literature of to-day. He 
has no followers, and he stands too much aloof from the 
modern world to have an influence on literary development. 
He is valuable for our purpose as an exception, serving to 
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show how partial critical genei'aK^ations must always be, 
and how impossible it is to box up. fe a formula the spirit 
of an age. * } 

Yeats, from the standpoint of histtnl^exil ^criticism, is a 
more important figure, because the poetry of Yeats belongs 
to that drowsy soul-world in which the great'Symbolist move- 
ment seems destined to end its days. The leadej of the 
Gaelic school lives in the dream country of 'Ma^rfeflinck, 
though he makes that country more easy of realis^tloia by 
peopling it with demi-gods and fairies and the hefdes gf 
Irish folk-lore. For anything we know, these comparatrCel^. 
material presences reduce in the eyes of the initiated th?-' 
spiritual significance of his work. But to those of us who • 
find the mysteries of the sub-conscious twilight fatiguing, ' 
it is a relief, in place of the princesses of Maeterlinck, to 
find 

* On the dove grey edge of the sea 
A pearl-pale high-born lady who rode 
On a horse with a bridle of findrinny, 
And like a sunset were her lips 
A stormy sunset o'er doomed ships.' 

The beings who inhabit that *Land of Heart's Desire* to 
which Yeats always turns, are somewhat pale and bloodless, 
and they are prone to that * divine monotony of style' which 
characterises conversation in Maeterlinckian drama, but they 
are not without their moments of inspiration. This inspira- 
tion is the last flicker of the spirit which in France produced 
the Parnassians and the Symbolists, and in England Swin- 
burne, Rossetti and William Morris. 

That the characteristics of this style of poetry are difficult 
to describe is proved by the controversies which have en- 
veloped the phrases in which criticism has tried to summarise 
them. * Poetry has not truth for its object: it has only itself;* 
'Sound is more important than meaning;* *Form before 
matter * ; these are some of the descriptive apothegms which 
have inspired and misled the exponents of the style. The 
movement started with a desire to find modes of expression 
for feelings to which classical poetry was inadequate. Atten- 
tion was centred on the mysterious, hidden things of life 
neglected of philosophy and science. The new poets were 
impulsive, sensuous, and often hysterical. They rejected 
austerity of thought and dignity of style in favour of richness 
of experience and wantonness of expression. They made 
poetry more passionate. Their writings are full of formless 
desires, vague horrors, shadows of superstition and moody 
ecstacies. Their great work was the discovery of new forms 
of expression. They introduced new metres and rhythms, 
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new effects of sound anij cadence. In France verse became 
for the first time truly lyrical. In England Swinburne 
widened the already, wide range of poetic expression, and 
introduced into our literature a fierceness of beauty strange 
to our somewhat austere taste. The spirit of this movement, 
as personified rn Swinburne, appears in the lines — 

y His speech is a burning fire ; 
;*'. "v. ' With his lips he travaileth ; 
•*'..' In his heart is a blind desire, 

'•'. ' In his eyes foreknowledge of death.* 
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Subtlety of speech, elusiveness of feeling and blindness of 
desire are characteristic of the school. They feel too much 
and think too little. They are at their best in the presenta- 
tion of moods. Verlaine, for example, though generally 
weak in idea and obscure in expression, rises in some of his 
lyrics to extraordinary heights. 

The Englishmen avoided the hysteria that often charac- 
terises the French Symbolists, but they display the same 
thinness of thought. The beauty which Rossetti and 
William Morris know so well how to reproduce is intense 
but shallow. Admirable as is much of their work, there is 
a certain monotony in its loveliness. Their imagination is 
subtle and strangely graceful, but behind their mystic charm 
there is not the strength of thought which characterises great 
poetry. 

It is this rejection of thought which has led to the decay of 
the movement. The flame of inspiration which burnt so 
fiercely in Swinburne, has dwindled down to the vague 
yearnings that glimmer through the unintelligible sonnets of 
Mallarme or songs of Maeterlinck. The saying of Baudel- 
aire — * Poetry has not truth for its object : it has only itself — is 
right, if by truth is meant truth of science or philosophy or 
religion. But there is an artistic truth other than these, and 
the greatest poetry is written only by men who have that 
serenity of faith which springs from great truths greatly held. 
The leaders of the new school tended from the first to diverge 
from the main line of human interest. The search for beauty 
has led their followers farther and farther into the strange 
places of the earth, and the last of them are now perishing in 
a wilderness of dreams. 

The movement is at an end, and at present no fresh sources 
of inspiration have been opened. But this is no sign of 
general decadence. Poets are not born in every generation. 
There is no reason to suppose our literature exhausted. 
From what quarter the new inspiration may come it is useless 
to guess, but it is safe to prophecy that when the new poet 
arrives, his imagination will be wider and his music ampler 
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for the unearthly fancies and strange notes of the poets of the 
present generation. 

As regards the prospects of modern literature in general any 
definite discussion must be fruitless. The tendencies of latter 
day poetry have worked themselves out. The tendencies dis- 
cernible in modern prose are still vigorous, but it cannot be 
assumed that in the next era there will be further develop- 
ment along the same lines. As Mr. Chesterton says, the 
generations of men love to play the game of 'cheat the 
prophet,* and there is no likelihood that the practices of to-day 
will be exaggerated by the writers of to-morrow. But though 
literary forms change, they do not die. The old is absorbed 
in the new. And the work of the present generation is valuable 
as a preparation. It is skilful, original, suggestive, but it is 
not great. Throughout it all there is the weakness of un- 
certainty. It lacks that triumphant confidence and large 
serenity which mark great literary productions. Modern 
writers carefully study little phases of life or make tentative 
sallies among untried ideas. Big, bold work they cannot 
attempt, because they have no big, bold faiths. It is the way 
of the age to walk warily and to trust nothing but an induc- 
tion. This mental habit, while cramping imagination, has 
sharpened the artistic attention. The moderns have developed 
the machinery of literary art. They have elaborated its 
technique and enlarged the scope of its application. If, like 
modern thought, modern literature is not greatly construc- 
tive, it is, like modern thought, subtle and varied. 

The prospects of literature are the prospects of the civilised 
world. Our civilisation is now feeling its way gradually and 
timidly towards new ideals. Dissatisfaction with the present 
is balanced by ignorance of the way to improvement. But 
thought, though baffled, is not inactive, and a new revelation 
cannot be long delayed. When it comes and new faiths 
inspire the prophets of literature, their utterance will be fuller 
and richer for the subtleties of style and vaii;ieties of form 
sought out by the writers of to-day. 
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